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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THIS IS A TURK. 

i suppose you would guess it at once from his 
attitude. These people have a great fancy for 
sitting cross-legged, a position we should think 
rather uncomfortable. They are great smokers 
too; you see the long pipe this old fellow has in his 
hand. The deportment of the Turks is solemn, 
grave, and slow, and they affect to appear very 
sedate, passive and humble; but they are easily 
provoked, and their passions are furious and un- 
governable. They would sacrifice any thing to 
gratify their revenge. You will form rather a bad 
opinion of them, I fear; but this is their true char- 
acter. They have no charity for a Jew or a 
Christian, but are benevolent and kind to those 
who profess the same religion as themselves, 
They think it highly commendable to provide for 
pilgrims or travellers, and for this purpose houses 
of accomodation are commonly placed on roads 
which are unprovided with fit places of reception, 
for those who have occasion to take long journeys; 
and they are supplied with necessaries for the bed 
and table. The same spirit induces them to dig 
wells and erect fountains by the road side, water 
being of the greatest importance to travellers, not 
only as refreshment on account of the warmth of 
the climate, but for the performance of the cere- 
monies of their religion, which enjoins frequent 
washing and purification. 

Perhaps you would like to know how the ladies 
dress. They do not have changing fashions as 
we do. They wear very full drawers, which reach 
to the shoes. They are made of thin rose colored 
damask, brocaded with silver flowers. The shoes 
are of white kid, embroidered with gold. Over 
this hangs a robe of fine white gauze, edged with 
embroidery, having white sleeves hanging half 
way down the arm. It is closed at the neck with 
a diamond button. Then they wear a waistcoat 
fitted closely to the shape, of white and gold 
damask, with long sleeves falling back and edged 
with deep gold fringe. This is adorned with dia- 
mond and pearl buttons. The caftan of the same 
stuff with the drawers is a robe reaching to the 
feet, with very long straight falling sleeves; over 
this is a girdle about four fingers broad, which all 
who can afford it have entirely of diamonds er 
other precious stones. The curdee, with a loose 
robe, is put off or thrown on according to the 
weather, being a rich brocade lined with either 

ermine or sables. 

The religion of the Turks is Mahometan, and 
its laws forbid the use of wine and spirits; how- 
ever they get intoxicated in another way, by the 
use of opium, which inspires them with an extra- 
ordinary cheerfulness, rousing them to unusual 


bed at any certain hour, and await the approach 
of sleep, but being seated on a mattrass, they 
smoke till they find themselves sleepy, and then 
laying themselves down, their servants cover them. 
Some of high rank have musicians attending them 
when they retire to rest, who endeavor to com- 
pose them by soft strains of music; others employ 
learned young men to read passages out of the 
Koran, or stories from the tales of the Genii or 
Arabian Knights till they fall asleep. They have 
always a lamp burning, and if they awake in the 
night refresh themselves with a pipe, a dish of 
coffee, sweetmeats, &c. sitting up till the inclina- 
tion to sleep returns. 





A MOTHER’S CARE. 
My child, was your body always as big as it is 
now'—No. Once it was very small indeed. 
What were you called when your body was so 
small?—A baby. 
Now you can take a little care of yourself, but 
then you could take no care at all. Can babies 
walk, or talk, or feed themselves; or dress them- 
selves?—No. 
But God sent you to a person who took great 
care of you when you werea baby. Who was it? 
Your dear mother; she took care of you then. 
She nursed you in her arms, and fed you, and 
took you out in the air, and washed you, and 
dressed you. Do you love your mother?—Yes. 
I know you do. But who gave you a mother?— 
It was God who sent you to a kind mother. 
A little while ago there was no such little crea- 
ture as you. Then God made you and gave you 
to your mother, who, loved you as soon as she saw 
you. It was God who made your mother love you 
so much, and made her so kind te you. 
Your kind mother dressed your poor little body 
in neat clothes, and laid you in a cradle. 
When you cried she gave you food, and hushed 
you to sleep in her arms. She showed you pretty 
things to make you smile. She held you up and 
shewed you how to move your feet. She taught 
you to speak and she often kissed you, and called 
you sweet naines. 
Is your mother kind to you still?—Yes, she is: 
though she sometimes punishes you. But she 
wishes to make you good; and that is why she 
punishes you. 
Your mother sent you to school, and gives you 
supper when you go home. I know she will be 
kind to you as long as she lives. 
But remember who gave you this mother. God 
sent you to a dear mother, instead of putting you 
in the fields, where no one would have seen you, 
or taken care of you. 
Jt was God made your mother, and it is God 
who keeps her alive. 
Can your mother keep you alive?—No. 
She can feed you, but she cannot make your 
pulse beat, or your breath go on. 
God. thinks of you every moment. 
to forget you, your breath would stop. 
Do you ever thank your mother for her kind- 
ness?'—Yes. You often say, ‘‘Thank you,” and 
sometimes you put your arm around her neck and 
say, ‘‘I love you, dear mother?” Will you not 
thank God, who gave you a mother, and keeps 
you alive? You should kneel down when you 
speak to God; then you.should say, ‘‘O, God, 
how good you have beento me! I thank you and 
love you.” —--Would Ged hear your little thanks? 
-—Yes, God would hear and be pleased. 
A FATHER’S CARE, 
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exertions, and occasioning a kind of temporary 


delirium. The Turks do not undress and go to 





But how does your mother get money to buy 
the clothes, and the food? Father brings it home. 
How does your father get money? 

Your father is busy all day long, and he gets 
money and brings it home to mother. He says to 
your mother, ‘* Buy some bread with this money, 
and give some of it to the children.”” Will your 
father give his money to buy bread for you, that 
is very kind of him. Do you love your father? 

If your father were to die, what should you do? 
You would then be a fatherless child. 

Could your father die?—O, yes; many little 
children have no father. I have heard of a little 
child, whose father fell down from a high ladder, 
and was killed. Another child’s father was kicked 
by a horse and died. Another father was digging 
a deep well, and his breath was stopped. Some 
children’s fathers fall sick and die. 

Perhaps your father may die, but God can keep 
him alive. In the morning you can say, ‘‘ Let 
father come home this evening safe.” 

But if God were to let your father die, you would 
still have one father left. Whom do I mean? 
What do you say in your prayer?—‘‘ Our Father 
who art in heaven.”’ 

Yes; you havea Father in heaven, besides the 
father you have at home, for God is your father. 
Can your Heavenly Father die?—No, never. 
Does he love you?—Yes. 

He loves you even more than your other father 
does. He is always thinking of you. He is al- 
ways looking at you. He gives you part of his 
things. He would like you to come and live with 
him in heaven some day. He loves your father. 
too. He is the father of your father. sh 
Let us think of the things which your Heavenly 
Father has givento you. Let us count them over. 
. Father to work for you. 

Mother to take care cf you. 

. A house to live in. 

. A bed to sleep in. 

. Fire to warm you. 

Clothes to wear, 

Food to eat. 

. Breath every moment.—Peep of Day. 
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HARRIET AND FANNY. 


‘** Harriet, don’t you want to lay aside those 
‘* Fairy Tales,” till evening, and go with me of 
a little errand for mether? It will be almost dark 
before I can come home; and you know how timid 
I am,—though I have tried so hard to overcome 
it. And then, we might walk by the way of the 
pond, as we come home; for if you are with me, 
I shall enjoy the dancing of the fishes; oh, it will 
be so pleasant, and you will go, Harriet ?’’— 

‘“* But if L leave the book, Fanny, I don’t think 
I can read all the tales; and I must not keep the 
book longer than till morning. Besides, it will do 
you good to go alone, and if you go now, it need 
not be late before you return. -Come, that’s a 
good girl; leave me to read, and you go for. 
mother,” 

‘*T wish you could read the book, and go-with 
me to; I will walk very fast, and perhaps mother 
will be willing you should sit up later, just for one 
night. It is along walk for me to take alone, 
and I should be so much happier if we were to- 
gether; but if you think you can’t go, I will not 
ask it again.” 

‘** Come home as early as you can,” said Har- 
riet, hardly raising her eye from the book, and 





Your dear mother. 





Who is it that dresses you and! feeds you? 


‘soon she was again lost in the enchanting scenes 


which opened before her. Fanny then left the 
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room, and having tied on her cottage straw bon- 
net, commenced her walk; a little sad that her 
sister was not with her, but soon she recovered 
her usual gaiety, and bent with haste, her foot- 
steps, that she might soon return. Once or twice 
in her lonely walk, she wished aloud that Harriet 
was there too; and on her return, as she found 
evening was near, lier little heart began to swell 
with its grief; but as she reached the gate, and 
found she was safe, and the sun had n@ quite 
gone, she entered smilingly, and agin she was 
happy. 

Harriet had finished the Tales, and was think- 
ing over what she had read, when her sister came 
in. ‘*OhI might have gone with you, Fanny,” 
said she; ‘* had I known how fast 1 could read, 
and I should have felt better for the walk.” ‘‘ But 
it’s no matter now, for my sake,” said the little 
girl, ‘‘ for I am home safe, and perhaps something 
would have happened, and you could not have 
finished the book now.” 

You would have called Harriet a kind sister, 
and she loved Fanny very tenderly; but there 
were times which passed by unnoticed when she 
might have yielded her own wishes to please the 
little girl. Forgetting the motto, ‘‘ Be ye hind one 
to another,” she sometimes persevered in a refu- 
sal, as in the instance before us. 

* ,* * * * * * * 

‘* Harriet, will it be so long, if we walk from 
school, by the way of the woods? I feel so tired 
after having been here all day, and the other path 
seems so long.” 

‘*Why, Fanny, ’tis but a few steps more, and I 
don’t believe you will feel more tired walking 
there, than winding along among the trees. | 
don’t think it is half as pleasant there.” 

‘* But I thought it would be cool in the shade. 
and it is so still there, it almost rests me, and the 
wind is so soft:—won’t you go, Harriet?” 

‘¢ But the girls are all going the other way, and 
and we must go alone, if we take the woods. 
Ellen says there are beautiful berries in the field, 
and they are going to stop and gather them. 
Go this way, Fanny, to-niglit, and’I will take the 
other path to-morrow.” Fanny assented; she 
took her books in her hand, and summoning all 
her little strength to sustain her, they walked 
home together in the direction Harriet had chosen. 

* ¢ & % ities Lae 

‘*May I take your basket, Harriet, with me 
this afternoon.” I forgot mine, and left it in my 
school desk. And I wonder, when our circle 
talked to-day so much about the meeting, that I 
did not remember to take it with me. And so, can 
you lend me yours, Har. iet?” 

‘*T would Fanny, if I should not need it my- 
self; but I shall go out by and by, and shall want 
it. Besides, it is filled with my school things; and 
I must have them all teken out, before you could 
have it.”’ 

‘* But there is time for that, before I go. I will 
take them out now, and when I come home, I will 
put them in, just as you have placedthem. Don’t 
you think I could do it right, Harriet?” 

‘* But Fanny, can’t you make a bag do? Mine 
are all in my room, and you may choose just the 
one you would like. A bag will do just as well as 
a basket.” 

‘* No—not just as well, Harriet, for it is not 
half as pretty. And perhaps, | shall have time to 

o back for mine—but no, it is almost three now. 
Frarriet felt not just then disposed to lend; and 
Fanny’s hopes were all disappointed; she met her 
companions, without having with her the wished 
for basket. 

It was the recollection of a few kindred acts, 
that made Harriet so full of sadness, and grief, 
as she saw Fanny, the day after, lying ill and pale, 
in her sick chamber. There would she sit for hours 


Fanny had forgotten that Harriet had not always 
been the same kind and affectionate sister; for 
many were the kindnesses, which Harriet, in her 
love, had bestowed; and they were sweet to the 
memory of the invalid. Harriet had forgotten 
these, and thought only of her unkindness. 

#* # * * * 
‘* Fanny, here is the first moss rose of the gar- 
den; I have been watching to see it bloom, that I 
might pluck it for you; and this morning, I found 
it just opening. 1 knew you would like it, for it 
is very fragrant.” 
‘** Thank you, Harriet,” said the little girl ina 
soft low whisper; ‘‘ but I don’t want it just now. 
Keep it for yourself, for I don’t think I shall want 
them any more; and when you see it—when you 
see it faded, think of Fanny.” 
The little girl could say no more; they were 
her Jast words to her only sister, and Harriet soon 
saw her, still and placid, in the sleep of death. 
Often may you now find Harriet, sitting by her- 
self upon the turf, covering the grave of Fanny, 
and her heart almost breaking, as she thinks that 
now and then she had been unkind; and the tear 
which falls from her cheek, tells you that had she 
now asister, she would always yield when it could 
make her glad and happy.— Religious Magazine. 
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From the Satbath School Treasury. 

HENRY, THE NEGRO. 
I knew a man, who was a negro, and lived in 
L. He was industrious in business, and honest 
in trade, and, in spite of prejudice against his 
complexion, became much respected. 
- He attended the Baptist meeting, and sometimes 
read the Bible, vainly supposing this sufficient re- 
ligion for him. But, a year or two since, he was 
laid on a sick bed, no more to mingle with the 
world. He felt that he must soon die. The doc- 
tor said he could not cure him—that he was past 
the aid of human skill. 
Then he reflected on the holiness, and justicé 
of God, and his own folly in neglecting religion 
to amass wealth, and gain the honors of the world. 
** Ah,” said he, ‘‘ I’ve been a fool! 
fool all my life! Ihave made the world my God, 
and now fear I shall lose my soul!” 


needful. 


believing, and died in the triumphs of faith. 


black man as the white, fur the poor as the rich. 


to the tomb. 


**O then, ere the turf or tomb 
Cover us from every eye, 
Spirit of instruction come, 
Make us learn that we must die.’’ 
Se hdc hh at SR 
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SION OF HER HUSBAND. 


ing. ‘The house which I entere 





to watch the sufferer, and how gladly would she 
aid the little girl when her help could be given. 
The sweetest flowers of the garden would she 
bring each morning to her bedside; and gladly 
would she give up all that was her own, if it could 
make one moment of her sister seem more happy. 








I’ve been a 


Such, my young friends, are the death-bed re- 
flections of many who have been honest in their 
dealings with men, but have neglected the one thing 


I ought, perhaps, to say that Henry, (for that 
was the sick man’s name) after much anguish of 
heart for sin, at last found peace and pardon in 


Religion has the same consoling power for the 


It is that which alone is capable of satisfying 
man’s aspiring mind, and disclosing a bright vista 


A WIFE’S PRAYERS BLESSED TO THE CONVER- 


In the winter of 1822, says a correspondent of 
the Christian Index, I had occasion to pass what 
is called the fifty mile woods, leading from Lake 
Champlain to the county of St. Lawrenee, N. Y. 
The houses on the road were from ten to twenty 
miles apart, and the weather being cold, it became 
necessary for me to stop for the purpose of warm- 

J was of logs, and 
small—but tidy, and neat; and on entering I per- 
ceived that every thing bespoke the abode of in- 
dustry, frugality and domestic quiet; so much so, 
that I said to a young woman, who, with her hus- 
band, was sitting by the fire—‘‘ You appear to be 
happy in your little log house.” The woman re- 
plied, with much animation of countenance, ‘I do 
not think we depend for happiness on a large 


house.” ‘* What then?” . ‘ Religion,” said she, 
** will make us happy, if anything.” ‘‘ Religion! 
have you any religion in this dense forest ?”°—‘* I 
think we have some. Are youa minister?” ‘‘Yes, 
I profess to be.” She looked earnestly at me for 
a moment, and with a tear starting down her 
cheek said, ‘‘I have not been at a meeting, or 
heard a sermon preached for three years; but I 
have no reason to complain. O sir, you do not 
know how good the Lord has been to me—he has 
just given me my husband in Christ.” She would 
have proceeded, but she was so overwhelmed by 
a consciousness of the Divine goodness, that for a 
time her heart was too full to give utterance to her 
feelings. Seeing her emotion, I turned my in- 
quiries to her husband, whose tears betokened the 
feelings of his heart. He remarked, ‘‘ My wife 
was a Christian; when we moved here, three 
years since she complained of nothing but her loss 
of religious privileges, till within a few months past, 
she became very anxious about me, so much so, 
that she wept and prayed with and for me, and 
talked to me about being a sinner, and of the dan- 
ger I wasin. I wondered at her anxiety, and at 
times suspected a want of kindness in her for 
thinking me such a sinner. But, O sir, when God 
gave me a sight of my own heart, I did not won- 
der that she wept;” and now he wept much. He 
proceeded—‘‘ But I trust I have found an interest 
in the pardoning mercy of God, and I thank God 
that he has given me a wife that could pray for 
again he wept. His wife said, ‘‘O sir, 
you cannot think how happy I am. I have now 
a husband to go with me to the throne of grace. 
We are truly happy, though we can go to no 
meeting.” 

Though this interview took place a number of 
years ago—yet it is fresh in my mind. The hour 
I spent with that dear couple, whom I have not 
seen since, but whom, I trust I shall meet in 
heaven, was one of the happiest of my life; and 
as often as it recurs to my mind, it brings along 
with it the full conviction that believing husbands 
and believing wives have the greatest encourage- 
ment to seek the conversion of their partners; and 
that the religion of Jesus Christ is a source of in- 
finite and exalted happiness, given of the Lord to 
man; it sets privation at defiance, sweetens even 
affliction, adds to every blessing, and gives the 
soul an antepast of joys to come. 

AIO OE RECT HR ES 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINER. 


There was living, in the west of England, a 
widow lady, who was left with a family of seven 
daughters and one son. The daughters paid that 
respect to her, which was due to the parent that 
gave them birth; but the son proved disobedient 
and refractory. After using every means that 
duty and affection could devise, and all in vain— 
the thoughtless youth left the house of a fond pa- 
rent, in hopes of finding pleasure on board a ves- 
sel. The poor widow’s mind was perpetually agi- 
tated by the thoughts of her lost boy: every breeze 
that blew increased her anxiety, and seemed to 
bear on its bosom the sad tidings, that her boy 
was no more! Being often called to the metropo- 
lis, she would inquire of every master or mate she 
met with, whether he could give her any intelli- 
gence of her son. 

On one occasion, she met with a captain, and 
inquiring as usual if he knew such a person, de- 
scribing her son, he very imprudently said, ‘‘ He 
knew a person of the name, and description, but 
that he was at the bottom of the sea; and if all 
like him were there it would be a good thing.” 
The poor mother’s heart was ready to break with 
grief from the violence of such a shock, and it was 
some tine before she could recover. Agony 


me—”’ 


preyed on her mind, and drank up her spirits: at 
length she resolved to return to the country, and 
spend her days in a seaport town, where she could 
feed her melancholy by looking on that ocean, that 
had devoured her child. 

Sometime after she took up her residence in her 
new abode, there came to her door a poor distress- 
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ed sailor, whe asked relief and urged his plea by 
telling her he belonged to a vessel that was wreck- 
ed, and only himself and one more escaped on 
some broken fragments of the ship to a desolate 
island. His tale interested her mind, and induced 
her to make further inquiry, when he told her he 
should never forget the time he spent on that is- 
land, nor the words of his companion. She then 
asked the name of his fellow-sufferer, when a name 
like that of her son was mentioned. Begging of 
him to describe his person, it appeared the very 
same. ‘‘ But do you not mistake?” said the 
mother, ‘‘ No,” replied the man; ‘‘ and to con- 
vince you, I have his book in my bosom, and 
will show it you.”” Judge of her surprise, when, 
on opening the cover of a Bible, she discovered 
her son’s name written by herself! ‘* Will you 
part with that book?” said she. ‘* Not for the 
world!”? answered the sailor; ‘‘ as I closed his 
dying eyes he gave it me, requesting me to read 
its contents, telling me that he had found it his 
support in death, and enjoined me with his last 
breath never to part with it. I was then a stran- 
ger to its worth; but, by reading its solemn truths, 
I have learned to know the Lord, and worlds 
would not tempt me to part with it!” 








MORALITY. 








A THRILLING INCIDENT. 

A female teacher, feeling a desire to do some- 
thing for the cause of Christ, resolved to collect 
some poor children into a Sabbath school, where 
they might receive religious instruction, of which 
they and their parents were then entirely ignorant. 
The first family she visited was that of a poor, 
miserable drunkard. His wife and children, and 
every thing around them, bore the marks of pov- 
erty, degradation and wretchedness. They had 
four small children, only two of whom, Martha of 
6 years, and her little brother Francis of 4, were 
old enough to attend school. After learning that 
clothes would be furnished for them, the father 
consented to let his children attend. They soon 
became deeply interested in learning about the 
Saviour. Although they lived a mile from church 
they were usually first at school. Martha was 
taken sick, and for sometime deprived of the priv- 
ileges of her school. One morning, as she began 
to recover, she appeared unusually pleased on re- 
ceiving a visit from herteacher. ‘The children,” 
said the mother, ‘‘ have been almost impatient for 
you to come; they have a new plan in view. For 
a few days past, their thoughts and conversation 
have been about the Temperance Society. Mar- 
tha has come to the conclusion that she can live 
all her days without tasting another drop, and 
wants to sign the pledge. I have tried to put 
them off by telling them I did not know that chil- 
dren so young were permitted to join. But they 
would not give it up.” 

Said Martha, ‘‘ O, I think if mother, and Fran- 
cis, and myself join, we can persuade father to.” 

‘* Francis,” said their teacher, ‘‘ do you think 
you can always refuse the sweet bottom of the 
glass, when your father offers it?” ‘* Ves, I will 
stick and hang as long as I live.” Their names 
were taken, and they were requested to get their 
associates to join with them. Martha, at once ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I will see H. C., I guess I can get her 
to join, for her mother drinks as much as pa does; 
and the little children surely suffer for victuals and 
clothes. O, mother, I wish we could get them to 
join the Temperance Society.” 

As soon as she was well enough to walk out, 
she went to the house of Mrs. C. She first en- 
listed little H. in the cause, then they told the 
mother about it, and entreated her to join. She 
was awakened by the earnest solicitations of these 
children; and they did not leave her until she had 
promised to think of the subject. At the end of 
three days, she put her name to the pledge, and 
ever since has been a temperate woman. 

Encouraged by past success, they commenced 





father to put away the poisonous stuff; but daily 
in secret, and at his side, they prayed that God 
would give him a new heart, that he might love 
and serve Him on earth, and be prepared to dwell 
in heaven; Francis, in particular would kneel by 
him and earnestly beg God to give them all new 
hearts, and save his poor father from the drunk- 
ard’s grave. 

Whenever the father came home, at night, un- 
der the influence of intoxicatiag liquor, cross and 
angry, his mouth was shut, when he saw his little 
son' kneeling with his Bible before him, begging 
that he would repent, for no drunkard could enter 
the kingdom of heaven. By the decision and zeal 
of his children, he was silenced and confounded. 
Neither by flattery nor persuasion could they be 
made to taste one drop of ardent spirit, or even to 
take water from a glass where it had been used. 
One night, little F’. was taken suddenly ill; his 
father arose and brought him some water. He 
no sooner took it, than he exclaimed, ‘‘ Jt is in 
your rum tumbler; I can’t take wt.” When he was 
so sick that he was not expected to live, he refus- 
ed to have rum applied externally, becuuse he had 
signed the pledge. 

The prayers of these children have been heard 
and answered, for many months have elapsed, 
since this once miserable drunkard has tasted the 
poison; and it is hoped the prayer they now offer 
will also be heard, and that he will yet be seen, 
** clothed and in his right mind, sitting at the feet of 
Jesus.”°— Sabbath School Results. 








A MEEK AND QUIET SPIRIT. 

The vexations and cares and perplexities of life 
are many. And of these, a full share falls to fe- 
males, ‘True, they are ordinarily exempted from 
many agitating and boisterous scenes through 
which even prudent men must sometimes pass. 
But yet there are many trials and difficulties with 
which they must necessarily contend. In the 
management of their household affairs, there are 
troubles which though each may be small in itself, 
yet they make up in number what they may lack 
in magnitude. Hence, fortitude and patience are 
qualities all important to women. 

The buoyant spirits of the young maiden paints 
in glowing colors the happiness of future life. 
Visions of earthly bliss are present to her imagi- 
nation. Shall we attempt to blot out these pic- 
tures, or to clothe the visions of youth with the 
sombre shades of melancholy? Shall we pluck up 
the rose of hope and plant in its stead the gloomy 
night-shade of anticipated joylessness? By no 
means, Let youth be joyful, and let hope ‘beam 
on the face and enliven the heart of the young. 
We are not of that number who look only for ills, 
and who would sadden the mind in the morning of 
life, with forebodings of evil. Let hope now 
spread its joys, even if disappointments should 
hereafter come. But while we would not destroy 
we would chasten the hopes of happiness in this 
life, and wake up still brighter hopes of surer joys 
in that world where happiness has no alloy, and 
where no disappointment comes. 

Much of the unhappiness of life is of our own 
creating, or the result of our own conduct. And 
there are, too, many troubles and sorrows which 
no foresight or prudence can avoid. But all these 
press more or less lightly upon the heart, accord- 
ing to the manner in which they are met. The 
impatient spirit frets and chafes, and the melan- 
choly spirit grows morbid under trouble and dis- 
appointments, and thus aggravates them a hun- 
dred fold. But the meek and quiet spirit bows 
submissively to trials, and overcomes their violence 
by patient resignation. A hope that looks to 
brighter scenes beyond the grave, creates cheer- 
fulness amidst present vexations, and gives forti- 
tude to bear the allottments of humanity. 

Corinda has less real cause for unhappiness 
than most of her sex. She commenced life with 


good health, and with every prospect of comfort. 
Her husband was as affectionate and kind as usual. 





the work at home. They not only begged of their 





His means were sufficient to gratify every rea- 





sonable desire. And yet at the age of thirty, 
Corinda is an old woman—her health gone—con- 
stitution destroyed, and the last ray of cheerful- 
ness has fied her bosom. She is at once an object 
of pity and dislike. Neither this world nor the 
world to come, presents to her mind any thing to 
cheer the gloom or to soften the petulance which 
ever preys upon her. How has she come to this? 
She commenced with carefully watching fer some- 
thing Wrong in those about her. She looked not 
at the better qualities of her friends, but only for 
the worse. Of course, she often falsely imagined 
that she found some cause of complaint—her mind 
became jaundiced, giving to every object of con- 
templation its own disordered hues, and magnify- 
ing every petty evil by dwelling for hours and 
days on what should not have occupied her 
thoughts, or interrupted her happiness for more 
than a moment. Some trifling incident in the 
morning was suffered to perturb her feelings for 
the whole day. Instead of an effort to banish it 
from her mind, she cherished the feelings it pro- 
duced, suffered it to occupy her whole thoughts, 
until some other incident changed the object of 
her splenetic humor. By this continued indul- 
gence of unhappy contemplations, and persever- 
ance in seeking causes of complaint, a habit was 
acquired averse to all happiness, and subversive 
of all domestic quiet. Her husband and friends 
found her society irksome, and their evident de- 
sire to escape from her company increased the 
disorders of her mind, and the unhappiness of her 
temper. It was impossible that bodily health 
could exist with such a distempered mind. Her 
constitution gave way, and sickness came, and 
this added new violence to the mental disease. 
And now, when she should be in the prime of life, 
rejoicing in the hope of a rising family, age, and 
disease, and melancholy, and petulance, are all 
upon her, and the visions of her youth are fled 
forever. 

Mary was naturally of no better temper than 
Corinda, and in all outward circumstances, her 
prospect of happiness seemed inferior. Her con- 
stitution was less firm, her husband not more kind, 
her friends not more numerous. Yet Mary had 
carefully resisted the first rising of petulance, and 
guarded with care against the indulgence of acer- 
bity of temper. She banished as speedily as possi- 
ble all unkind feelings and every morose or de- 
sponding thought, fromher breast. The evils that 
she could not avoid, she forced herself to bow be- 
fore with meekness, and as their violence died 
away, she rose again like the reed after the storm, 
and again stood erect under a clear sky. She 
cultivated a spirit of cheerfulness herself, and 
cheerfulness soon reigned around her; and this 
spirit, acting and reacting, made the family circle 
a scene of quiet happiness and contentment. 
Amidst the cares of the household a serene spirit 
presided, banishing bustle, and confusion, and dis- 
order. Her health improved, and at the age of 
Corinda, Mary seems to be in the morning of life. 
Mary’s is a ‘‘ meek and quiet spirit,” and the pre- 
cepts of the gospel are the rules of her conduct. 
For the future in this world, she has no anxious 
cares, and beyond the grave, she looks for the full 
fruition of her hopes. 

We give here no overwrought picture, but the 
natural effect of a meek and quiet spirit, even in 
this life. Will not our young friends see the im- 
portance, as they value their own happiness, even 
here, of early cultivating such a spirit? And are 
not the hopes of immortal felicity worth an effort, 
when, instead of a sacrifice of present joys, the 
spirit of the gospel sheds such brightness over the 
days of our earthly pilgrimage ?— Cincinnati Jour. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 
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THE SOLDIER’S DOG, 

An Italian soldier once had a favorite dog, 
named Tofino, who followed him ?n all his marches 
and would rarely be absent from his side. When 
the soldier was obliged to keep guard as a senti- 
nel, the dog would be with him, and share every 
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Youth’s Companion. 























privation which he had to undergo. They lived 
in the city of Milan. In the. year 1812, Tofino’s 
master marched with his regiment many hundred 
miles from his home, and the dog followed him. 
They had to cross very high mountains, where the 
cold was severe, and the ground often covered 
with snow, but Tofino never turned back. Even 
in the hour of battle he was near his master, and 
unfrightened by the noise of the cannon, and the 
confusion and smoke every where aroufid him. 
The regiment marched as far as Moscow, for they 
belonged to the army of the great Napoleon, and 
it was at the period of his fatal Russian campaign. 
The city of Moscow was destroyed by fire, and 
the army was obliged to retreat. Tofino followed 
his master through dangers, and through suffer- 
ing, with his usual fidelity. But when the regi- 
ment attempted to cross the river Berezina, many 
thousand men were lost, and among the number 
that perished was the master of Tofino. Among 
the terrible confusion and dismay of the soldiers, 
the poor dog had been separated from his msater, 
and was not near him when he was drowned. 

Tofino reached the opposite bank in safety, and 
and lingered there for some time, barking and 
moaning, as though he had missed somebody. 
But he was afterwards seen trotting after the regi- 
ment of his lost master, and so he continued to be 
seen, day after day, and week after week, keep- 
ing with the retreating soldiers, and always close 
to those who wore the uniform of his unfortunate 
master. He would not attach himself to any one 
person, but would look out for the greatest num- 
ber of his master’s comrades, and follow them. 
In this manner he travelled more than two thou- 
sand five hundred miles, till at last in the year 
1813, he entered the city of Milan, in the rear of 
a small body of the regiment. How this poor 
Italian dog had travelled through regions, and 
swam over freezing rivers, where the very horses 
of the country had died, was a marvel to all who 
had witnessed the retreat. 

As soon as he was within the walls of Milan, 
Tofino went directly to the barracks of the regi- 
ment, and after waiting some time, he trotted to 
the sentry box, where he had so often mounted 
guard with his master, and he never more moved 
a hundred yards from it.. The first two or three 
days he was heard to howl and moan, but this sad 
mood passed, and he occupied his corner ‘in the 
sentry box in silence. He was kindly treated by 
the soldiers and the inhabitants of the city, and 
after living a year or two in quiet, he died ‘‘ hon- 
ored and Jamented.”’ 











EDITORIAL. 


LITTLE GIRJ. BITTEN BY A MAD DOG, 
In West Springfield, a child seven years old, a 
daughter of the widow Joseph Ely, was attacked by 
a mad dog, on Thursday, June 15th, when returning 
from school with other children, and severely bitten. 
The dog had been pursued from the south part of 
the town (having come, as supposed, from Suffield 
Ct. an adjoining town) and after having bitten seve- 
ral dogs, a cow, &c, came in contact with this grou 
of children on the common in West Springfield. All 
escaped except this little girl, who was thrown down 
violently by the dog, and bitten on the arm above the 
elbow. The dog was soon after killed, and on ex- 
amination, it was found to be a decided case of hydro- 
phobia. Medical aid being called to the child, it was 
decided at once, as the safest course, the flesh of the 
arm bitten being badly torn, at once to amputate it 
above the wound. In consequence of this disaster, 
an extensive massacre of the dogs in this vicinity has 
already taken place.—Springfield Gaz. 

We do not publish this distressing account to 
frighten our young readers—but to add a few words 
of caution, which may guard them against a similar 
disaster. We sometimes see children, when passing 
by a dog, strike at him, or throw stones at him. This 
is wrong—for dogs will generally pass by quietly, if 
you let them alone, but are disposed to bite, when 
attacked. The safest way, when a dog is coming 
towards you, is to step aside, and give him a free 
passage. 
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When dogs are mad, they generally run straight 
forward, with the head down, frothing at the mouth, 
and the tail close between the legs. The bite of a 
mad dog is the least part of the injury. He leaves a 
poison in the blood, which if not extracted occasions 
death by the most furious madness. It is by no 
means certain, that the taking off the arm, of the lit- 
tle girl above mentioned will save her life. If the 
poison remained long enough to circulate above the 
arm, it may yet occasion her the most dreadful death 
which can be witnessed. Let children then be care- 
ful to let dogs alone, and keep out of their way as 
much as possible, and we will add a wish that all 
useless dogs might be destroyed. 
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The Ant and the Dove. 


An Ant was coming home from the field with a 
grain of seed on his back. Ants work hard in the 
summer, to lay up food for the winter. 

We should work while we are young, and save 
something to keep us if we grow old, that we may not 
have to starve or beg. 

As the Ant went along, he had to pass by a brook, 
and the grain on his back being very heavy, he slip- 
ped, and fell in: he would soon have been drowned, 
but a kind Dove, who sat cooing in a tree, plucked a 
leaf, and dropped it near the poor Ant. The Ant 
was glad to get upon the leaf, which served him for a 
boat. It soon floated to the edge of the stream, and 
he got safe out. 

We should fom be kind, and try to help one 
another. Those only are happy who try to do good; 
and all who know them, love them. 

The Ant had lost his grain, and was rather tired, 
but he took courage, and went back to the field to 
fetch another. 

We must take all the care we can, not to get into 
trouble; but if we happen to lose a place in the class, 
or do our work wrong, we must not be out of heart, 
but try again and again, till we do well. 

When the Ant came back, he took more care, and 
passed the brook quite safely. As long as summer 
lasted, he went many times to fetch food, and put it 
in a safe place against winter. 

One day he heard the kind dove cooing in his tree, 
and just by a man was loading -his gun, and going to 
fire athim. The Ant made all the haste he could, 
and climbing the man’s shoe, stung his ancle, and 
made him slip the gun, and so the Dove's life was 
saved, 

When others have been kind to us, we should not 
forget it, but be grateful, and try to do them a good 
turn when we can. Be not too proud to help the 
meanest; you know not how soon you may be glad of 
their help.— Gospel Mess. 


—-- 
A Company of Africans Marching out to Pray. 

Mr. Butsher, of Sierra Leone, having slept a night 
at a settlement at Leicester mountain, observed, in 
the morning early,a number of men, about 25, in- 
habitants of Leicester village, approaching with 
their headmen at the front of the body. Upon his 
inquiring, what they came for, they replied, “To 
pray, Massa. Dat white man you put here, pray 
with us every morning and evening, and we like dis 
fashion. Before we be bushmen; but now we wish 
to pray, and Jearn to know God.” 

[Burder’s Missionary Anecdotes, p. 309. 


—p—. 
Family. Worship in Ceylon, 

At the annual meeting of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in 1826, the Rev. W. P. Fox, a mis- 
sionary from Ceylon, said, that as he was travelling 
in a jungle, in the dead of the night, which is the 
usual time for journeying, he heard a voice reading. 
He drew near to the cottage, and found that the par- 
ty was reading the word of God. He put aside the 
leaves, of which the cottage was composed, and saw 
the whole group, consisting of three or four genera- 
tions, sitting on the ground, while a youth was read- 
ing the 14th of St. John. He waited in silence, to see 
the result: and, at the conclusion, the boy began to 
invoke the Divine blessing on what he had read; and 
one of the petitions was very remarkable: he prayed 
that God would make larger the ears of his grand- 
mother. Mr, F. supposed, from this circumstance, 
that his poor relative was so deaf that she could not 
hear those truths which he admired himself. He 
added, that these instances were formerly rare, but 





they were now spreading over the whole land; and 
though he was no prophet, yet he would venture to 





predict, that nothing like half a century, would pass, 
ere it would be said, that there were no heathen tem- 
ples, and no idols remaining in Ceylon. 

[Anecdotes by London Tract Society, p. 153. 


——_ 
The Sins of our Youth. 


Two aged disciples, one eighty-seven years old, 
one day met. ‘* Well,” inquired the younger to his 
fellow-pilgrim, ‘‘ how long have you been interested 
in religion?” ‘* Fifty years,” was the old man’s re- 
ply. ‘* Well, have you ever regretted that you began 
so young to devote yourself to religion?” “O no,” 
said he; and the tears trickled down his furrowed 
cheeks. ‘‘I weep when I think of the sins of my 
youth. It is this which makes me weep now.” 

Another man of eighty, who had been a Christian 
fifty or sixty years, was asked if he was grieved that 
he had become a disciple of Christ. ‘O no,” said 
he, “If 1 grieve for any thing, it is that I did net be- 
come a Christian before.” 

We visited a woman of ninety, as she lay on her 
last bed of sickness. She had been hoping in Christ 
for half a century. In the course of conversation 
she said, ‘Tell all the children, that an old woman, 
who is just on the border of eternity is very much 
grieved that she did not begin to love the Saviour 
when she was achild. Tell them “ Youth is the 
time to serve the Lord.” 

Said an old man of seventy six, ‘*I did not become 
interested in religion till I was forty-five; and I have 
often to tell God, I have nothing to bring him but the 
dregs of old age.” 

Said another man, between sixty and seventy years 
of age, “I hope I became a disciple of the Lord 
Jesus, when I was seventeen; and there is nothing 
which causes me so much distress as to think of those 
seventeen years—some of the very best portion of 
my life—which I devoted to sin and the world.” 

And the penitent, broken hearted David, as he 
looked back and thought of his early days, exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ Remember not, O Lord, the sins of my youth.” 

—_— 
Pay for your Paper. 


If you do not—the editor cannot pay—the publish- 
er cannot pay—the printer cannot pay—the paper 
maker cannot pay—the men employed in the paper 
mil? cannot pay—the stationer cannot pay—the mer- 
chant will suffer loss—the tailor will be injured—the 
shoemaker may fail—the butcher and market-men 
will be disappointed,&c. All these will be injured— 
their engagements will be broken—their credit will 
be lost—their characters will be tarnished—their feel- 
ings must be wounded—their families must suffer— 
their business will be ruined—the paper must cease— 
and the community remain in ignorance for want of 
it—and all because you will not pay for your paper. 





POETRY. 











Some time since a friend informed us that he then 
had under his care a little boy, of the “stock of 
Abraham,” whose parents had never taught him any 
thing concerning heaven or hell. His father, finding 
that he had been to a Christian Sabbath sehool, 
whipped him, and charged him not to go any more, 
because he would there “read about Jesus.” This 
little boy was once reading a book in the presence of 
his mother—‘ a daughter of Israel ”—and as the name 
of Jesus occurred in the course of his reading, “She 
told me not to say that name,” said the little boy. 
We communicated this fact to Mrs, Sigourney, whe 
kindly furnished us with the following beautiful effu- 
sion.—Ch. Advocate. 


THE CHILD FORBIDDEN TO SPEAK OF JESUS. 
‘* She told me not to ‘say that name.”’ 

Poor Jewish boy, who told thee so? 
Who gave such stern decree? 

She, who in every time of wo 
Was first to succor thee? 

Who never to thine infant cries 
Her ear of pity closed, 

Or sought sweet slumber for her eyes 
Until thine own reposed. __ 

Bay, Som she quench that kindling flame 

hose pure, unearthly light, 
— guide from paths of sin and shame 
hy pilgrim steps aright? 

O mother !—when the shades of death 
Upon thy son shall fall, 

When that dire king demands his breath 
Who grimly conquers all,— 

How strange, when the last surges roll 
Of fate’s o’erwhelming sea, 

That the lone life-boat of his soul 


Should thus be wreck’d by thee. L.H.S. 
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